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SECOND ADDRESS, Ge. 


GENTLEMEN, 


As you have lately received an Address 1 favour of | 


the members of the late Court of Assistants, written either by one of the 
members themselves, or by a person who pretends to a knowledge of all their 
motives and conceptions *, before you suffer your judgment to be influenced 
by its assertions, I beg your attention to the few following remarks, 


The writer of this Address endeavours to persuade you, 


I. That the members of the late Court have been uniformly attentive to 
your individual and corporate rights; which, says he, they have never at. 
. tempted to * curtail” or © invade +.” 
II. That they have been equally attentive to the promotion of Surgery, as a 
Science 3 and that its present ao State results from their uniform 
ce superintendance and protection .“ 


III. That the opposition which has successfully been raised 8 them 


« has not for its object the preservation of your rights; but is a mere trial 


through whose hands in future those rights shall be transmitted to others || : 
that ** misrepresentations of the conduct of the Court have been industriously 
circulated 5; and that the aim of their opponents is to overthrow the 


constitution of the Company.“ 


In answer to all these declarations it might be observed, that as they are 


none of them more but mere assertions, and anonymous assertions besides, totally 
* Page 4, line 2, P. 5, 1, 12, Kc. + P. 6. 1 P. 4 and 11. P. 95 Pp. 5. JP. 14. 
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destitute of any one fact attempted to be brought forward to substantiate their 
truth; upon every principle of reascning it would be altogether sufficient to 


controvert them by a mere and anonymous denial. But I call not your atten- 
tion to «words alone, I mean to deny them by incontrovertible facts. 


And first, it is obvious from a multitude of occurrences, that the late Court 
| of Assistants, instead of being uniformly attentive to your corporate rights, 
have as uniformly attempted to curtail and invade them.” 


The late Act of 18 Geo. II. although it gave them a general superintend- 


ance over the affairs of the Company, by no means exclusively invested them 
with its property: but the Bill which they lately introduced into Parliament 


contains a clause to this very effect; a clause of which no part is to be found 


in the old Act; and which, if passed into a law, would have at once wrenched 


from your hands every sort of check and controul which you have hitherto 


been in possession of. Again: on the firſt appearance of the propriety of 
erecting a Common Hall, it was deemed expedient to convene a General Meet- 
ing of all the members to determine upon the place, the plan, and the ezpence. 
A General Meeting in consequence was convened, and all the above matters 
adjusted at the time; the members resolving to defray the expences necessary 
to be incurred by a voluntary quarterage for this express purpose. But this 
Common Hall, thus determined upon at a General Meeting; thus erected by 
a voluntary contribution, has been sold by the late Court of Assistants ævit bout 
am General Meeting whatever, and for very considerably less than its value; 
Whilst half the funded property of the Company has, in the same unadvised 
and unconstitutional manner, being sold out of the stocks for the purchase of 
another building in its stead —a building in every respect as much less commo- 
dious as it is more expensive *: and yet you are told by this public addresser, 
that the late Court of Assistants never have entertained a wish to curtail the 


privileges of any individual,” and never intended “ any invasion of the 
rights of the Company.“ 


A multitude of other facts 


might be adduced if necessary, but I will only 
enumerate one more. 


As a further proof that the Company at large had the 
entire controul over its own property, there 1 is an express bye-law, inserted 


in the book of byc-laws, by which no fee or other increase of salary, in any 


way or shape; can be el to the clerk of a greater value than 20l. per 


annum, or to the beadle to a greater value than 10l. without the consent of 
* From the minute estimate given in Mr. RINC's & Reflections on the Surgeon's Bill,” 


page 260, it appears, that the surplus If expence to che mg. produced by this new pur- 
chase, is more than 200l. per ann. 


the 
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the members at large convened at a General Meeting. When the present clerk. | 
was first appointed to this office, he was allowed a salary of 60l. per annum, 
as the sum total for all the services that might be demanded of him: he was 
expressly forbidden all perquisites, and he had no intimation given him that 
his salary was ever to be advanced. Advanced, however, it has been, by | | 
one addition or another, till, according to Mr. Gunxinc's estimate, it 
amounted, eight years ago, to full zool. per ann. independent of the value of 
the entire possession of the mansion itself . And all this in the very teeth of 
the bye-law above quoted, and in defiance of the rights of the Corporation 
at large: for there never has been, since the present clerk's election to his 
office, a General Meeting convened on any purpose whatever.— Is this also, 
then, an invasion of the rights of the Company, or is it not? 


But the rights of the Conpany are not the whole that have been invaded: 
the rights of Navy and Army Surgeons the rights of all Surgeons who may 
hereafter reside between the distance of seven and ten miles from London, 
have been invaded as well. It is well known that Navy and Army Surgeons 
have a right secured to them by two Acts of the Legislature to reside w here- 
ever they please upon quitting the public service: but the Bill lately rejected 
by Parliament, contained a clause expressly inserted for the purpose of pluck- | 
ing up this desirable right by the roots. And yet, if report says true, these 
Gentlemen have now been applied to by a member of the late Court, who, 
from his office, cannot but have considerable influence with many of them, re- 
questing them to use all their interest in favour of the very body of men who 
have thus attempted to invade their dearest privileges. As to the extension of 
the power of the Court from seven to ten miles round the metropolis, it has 
not yet been justified upon any principle; for if it were founded upon a spirit of 
patriotism, and a desire to exclude ignorant and unskilful persons from practis- 
ing; no reason can be alledged why the Jin of the Court should not 
have extended over twenty as well as over ten miles; or over the whole king. | 
dom as well as over twenty miles. 


But all this might have been forgiven, if the /econd proposition I have noticed | 
had been founded on truth—that the Court have been uniformly attentive to the 
promotion of Surgery as a ſcience ; and that its present * state results 
{rom their unremitted - superintendance and protection.“ 


* Mr. GunNiNG calculated his actual income at that time at 230l. and the apartments origi- 
nally allotted him at 7ol. per annum: but to this should be added the value of the fees Which the 


Court have allowed him te claim at every special meeting, and which must amount to no in 
considerable zum. | 
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That the science of Surgery has improved within che last « fifty years,” 
and more especially within the last century, is an incontestible, but surely 
not an extraordinary fact. Every thing has been improving within the 
same period, and in an equal ratio. Chemistry, Astronomy, Physics and Me- 
taphysics, have all had their improvements, and will continue to have: and if 
I be not mistaken, all of them have been just as much indebted to the superin- 
tendance and protection of the late Court of Assistants as Surgery itself. 


Let us attend to their own annals. What say the records which Mr. Gu n- 
wins has so studiouſſy collected, and which they themselves have so carefully 
preserved in their minute book? Nearly eight years ago he told them, with 
deep regret, that they had a theatre without lectures, a library without books; 
that their examinations were generally conducted at a time when they were 
heated with wine: that they had been in the habits of expending more than 200, 
per annum of the public treasure upon eating and drinking, beyond what there 
could be any possible necessity for *: that they had doubled their own fees, 
and the salaries of their servants ; and that the only expence they had dimi- 
nished was their charity to the necessitous widows and orphans of deceased 
members. That even when they once had made a feeble attempt towards an 
occaſional and public lecture upon the bones, the lecture delivered was so de- 
void of merit, that it could command no audience whatever ; and that to pre- 

vent the lecturer from reading to empty walls, they were obliged to become 
attendants themselves; receiving, however, every time five shillings a-head 
for the half hour thus necessarily deſtroyed. Let us, I say, attend to this 
statement, and compare it with the evidence given by the clerk himself upon 
* oath, before the Committee of the House of Lords—that since these animad- 
versions of Mr. Guxx ING, to the present moment, no material alteration of 
any sort or kind has taken place in the conduct and regulations of the Court; 
and let us then apply the question have any of the improvements in Surgery, 
with which we are acquainted, resulted, or could they possibly result, from the 
superintendance and protection of the Court itself; 


hes. 88 - a> 
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That individuals have, from time to time, been members of this Court, who, 
in their private practice, have conferred honour and advantage on the science 
of Surgery, I am very ready to confess; and it must have been very extraor- 
dinary indeed if this had not been the case. But there have been multitudes 
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* They consented, as Mr. Gunnixs informs us, in one year, to retrench their expences in 
Kinners to the amount of 1501. and he adviſes them to proceed in their retrenchments, to the 
value of Gol. a year more. Vide page 4, and p. 13, of the © Obſervations of Joun GUNNINGg 
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likewise who have conferred the greatest benefits on the same science, and en- 


riched it with the moſt valuable improvements, who have never been admitted 


within the pale of the Court. And an examination into the comparative benefits 


which Surgery has derived from the one class and from the other, would not ter- 
minate in favour of the late Court of Assistants. Be this, however, as it may, 
the science of Surgery never has derived any one advantage from the publie 
conduct of those who are thus declared to have superintended and protected it. 
Hew indeed should it? They have never established any efficient lectures: 
they have never published any scientific transactions: they have never distri- 
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buted any honorary medals, nor proposed any prize questions for literary dis- 


cussion. And yet we are told, without the ſubstantiation of any one fact what- 
#ver, that the improvements of modern Surgery are the result of the superin- 
tendance and protection of the Court of Assistants, 


It was high time, indeed, that some alterations should take place in the go- 
vernment of the Company at large, if the members had any generous regard 
for that science which fosters and supports them : and at length the fortunate 
moment arrived, The Court, from a variety of concurring circumstances, 
partly providential, and partly from their own infringement on the statute of 
mort-main, were shorn of all their power, were personally liable to conside- 
rable damages, and were under the necessity of applying to Parliament for 
relief. Nothing of all this, however, was intimated to Parhament at the time 
of applying: the application itself was conducted in the most close and secret 
mauner that could be contrived: and interested as every member was, most 
deeply interested, in the issue of this application, not a member was in the 
smallest degree apprised of the intentions of the Court: but all were to be 
transferred from one constitution to another, with a sort of hocus-pocus, with- 
out even the ceremony of seeing the juggle exhibited. 


Truth and justice need no veil to screen themselves: offspring of the day 
they press upon our view, and covet investigation. It could not but appear, 
therefore, when the firſt tidings were conveyed to the public ear by the Par- 
liamentary Reports in the Newspapers: it could not but appear, I say, to 
many members, that there was some sinister motive for secrecy, and that the 
designs of the Court of Assistants ought to be scrutinized. Fhey were scru- 
tinized, as you are well acquainted wich, and they were overthrown. 


But the opposition which was thus successfully raised against them, our 


addresser informs us, and it is the last insinuation I ſhall investigate, has 


not for its object the preservation of your rights; but is a mere trial through 
whose hands in future those rights shall be transmitted to others: that“ mis- | 
representations of the conduct of the Court have been industriously circulated,“ “ 

and 


(8 ) 


and that the aim of their opponents is ©* to overthrow the Constitution of the 
Company.” | 


These, at leaft, are misrepresentations industriously circulated,” and all 
of them of the grossest and most calumnious nature. If the writer could have 
pointed out such mis representations, Why has he been so reserved? For we 


are not informed to what or even to whom they refer. If he alluded to the 


majority of the Company az large, who have so strenuously opposed the pro- 
ceedings of the late Court, it is mere nonsense. And if he alluded to the 
Committee, whom, in its present state of inaction, the Company has selected 
to superintend its concerns, he does know, or he ought to have known, that 
these Gentlemen, so far from having any self- interested desire that“ the 


rights of the Company shall be transmitted to futurity through their hands 


actually declared, by their deputation to the deputation from the Court, that, 

if the Court would quietly consent to the terms they were authorised to pro- 

pose, every one of them would, if required, enter into a bond, to any amount, 

not to accept of any office whatever at any time, And he dogs know, or he 
, eught to have known, that an authoritative, if not an official 1 intimation, was 

communicated to several members of the Court, for the information of the 
Court itself, that if the plan proposed by the Corporation were consented to, 
the whole of the. present members should nevertheless be permitted to retain 
their situations for life. 


a 


What then does this writer mean, without any sort of proof, without the 
adduction of any one fact, by accusing the Company's Committee of self-in- 
terest, and sinister intentions? What docs he mean, in the same manner, 
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presentations there have undoubtedly been, and the grossest mysrepresentations 
too, prior to those now advanced; but they have entirely proceeded from 
© this writer's own party. Even in the first commencement of our opposition, 
a we were represented as nothing more than a set of democrats, and political 
\ revolutionists, and a reverend and a right reverend prelate were influenced to 


S describe us as snch in the very Committee Room of the House of Lords. I 


mean no sort of reflection upon these worthy dignitaries of the church : they 


i were induced to telicwe vs such, and they acted accordingly. The leading 


o counsel of the Court was next instructed to state publicly, which he did, with- 


3 out knowing it to be a falsehood, that all we were aiming at was to obtain a 


release from the imposition of a quarterage, amounting only to the paltry sum 
of ten shillings a year; although, if he had been properly inſtructed, he would 


an have known that the Court have had no authority to enforce even this insig- 


5 nificant payment, since the arrears for the building of the Old Hall have been 
: 5 disbursed. 


without facts or argument, by accusing them of mis representations? Misre- 
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disbursed. And when a noble Duke proposed in the same Committee, of his 
own accord, and not at the request of the petitioners against the late Bill, that 
their expences ought at leaſt to be paid out of the Corporate Funds, he was 
answered, that this was all they were aiming at, and that to grant this would 
only be to encourage democracy and discontent. An assertion just as absurd 
as it was altogether untrue, What! could it ever enter into the brain of any 
man living to conceive that we ſhould load ourselves ;yith an immensity of toil 


and trouble for the mere purpose of having those expences defrayed, which, 
in the course of our perseverance, we must necessarily incur ? 


Nor was it in the beginning of this arduous contest alone that such“ misre- 
presentations were industriously circulated”? with respect to ourselves. It i 1s 
but a few weeks since, at a General Meeting of the members of both parties, 
not summoned indeed by the Court, but by the Committee, and at which 
many of our adversaries attended, that a conduct was exhibited 50 pulpably 
liberal, and well-meant, that it appeared, at the time, impossible to have tor- 
tured it to our discredit. The Meeting determined, as you well know, una- 
nimously upon petitioning Parliament for leave to introduce a Bill, founded 
upon the old Act: it new modelled its Committee for the purpose of drawing 
up this Bill, and added several respectable characters to its former number, 
who had hitherto espoused the cause of the late Court. So conscicus was 
this Meeting of the purity of its motives, and so anxious to avail itself of the 
wisdom and advice of the most intelligent in either party. Of the Gentlemen 
thus elected four declined. They felt, however, or seemed to feel, the libe- 
rality manifested, and the honour conferred upon them: and their letters of 
resignation, addressed to the Chairman, were polite, and in character * 
What then but the demon of misrepresentation could have induced these same 
Gentlemen, within a period of three or four days afterwards, to consent that 
their names should appear at the bottom of an advertisement, ha wked through 
almost every newspaper, speaking contemptibly of this General Meeting, and 
accusing it of a design to overthrow the constitution of the Company? I well 
know that this conduct is attributed to another cause; a cause assigned in the 
13th page of our Addresser's pamphlet, where he asserts, that there are, at 
this moment, just four vacancies in the Court.” But for myself J acquit 


these Gentlemen of all personal considerations, and have no doubt but they 
acted under the influence of imposition, 


- 


In one instance, undoubtedly, there was an error in our own calculations, 


* One of these Gentlemen states, and laments at the same time, that his only motive for 


declining to act is the commencement of his lectures at the hour commonly determined ypon for 
the Committee to assemble together. 


B but 
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it was a generous one towards our ae : a of which, they had no. 
son to be proud: I mean in the gross statement we hazarded respecting 
actual property of the Corporation, which we estimated according to 
lat it ought to have been, and not according to what it actualiy 75, The 
2use of Lords had not then given us its authority to examine the accounts 
1 minutes of the Court: the annals of Mr. Gunx1xG were not then before | 
: and we had not known of the existence of all those abuses which he so | 
intedly details in his history. Aud yet this very error was magnified into a | 
{ful attempt to impose upon the Right Hon. Committee: and the mind of | 
other Rev. Prelate was so artfully impressed with this conception, that he 
2med it his duty to load, with opprobrious epithets, in the same Right Hon. | 
ſurt, the name of the Gentleman who had affixed his signature to the asser- | 
n. The actual fact, however, and the actual state of the Company's ſinan- 

were too soon rendered conspicuous, and I doubt not but the learned Prelate, 
every other Gentleman would do, has often since regretted his having been 
posed upon by the very party whose cause he was inclined to defend, and 


is betrayed into an unguarded warmth of expression. | | 
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To these, and a variety of other fas of misrepresentation, what can our op- 
ments urge that we have ever attempted by way of retaliation ? They, too, 
ti assert that we have misrepresented: but where are the prof by which 


:h assertions are verified ? 
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But we are told that the aim of the Corporation's Committee is “ to over- 
tow the constitution of the Company.” Now, without stopping, for I will not 
V punctilious, to remark the manifest contradiction which prevails between 
Fh a declaration, and that shortly before adverted to, that © the only trial be- 
been the two parties is through whose hands your rights ſhall be transmitted in 
tture, let us briefly examine upon what basis this bold assertion is erected ? 
vnd here we are told that the Gentlemen deputed by the Committee to confer 
T{th a deputation from the Court proposed among other things, 
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1 That all the officers be annually elected by ballot, by the members of the 
Corporation at large; and 


©. That there be no disqualifying bye-law so far as regards the practice of 


Ol Midwifery and Pharmacy. 
re | | 
of And upon these propositions is grounded the accusation of a determination SS 


j Hz overthrow the constitution of the Company ! ! !—-Let us examine the proprie- BE 
"nj of such a deduction in a few words: Fa 


AF every deviation from the form of the old constitution is to be construed 
into 


1 11 I 
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into a determination to overthrow that constitution, then are the late Court 
chargeable with this high crime and misdemeanour in the first instance : for 


the Bill they introduced into Parliament contained a vaſt variety of such devia- 


| 
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tions, and some of them, as has been already noticed, of very essential conse- 


quence indeed. But it is not every alteration which occasionally takes place 


in an edifice that must of necessity subvert its very foundations; for whilst some 
tend manifestly to deface and weaken the building; others are calculated to 
adorn and ſtrenthen it. Having then already shortly animadverted upon ſome 


few of the alterations proposed by the Court—let us now attend to theſe two | 


which were thus advanced by the Committee, and which are singled out by our 


Addresser as peculiarly objectionable and ruinous. 


It is obvious then, in the first place, that no benefit was likely to accrue to the 
Company or to the public at large, from the existence of an Incorporation of any 
kind, while the old mode of electing officers. continued to prevail. The ex- 
perience of fifty years had confirmed this beyond the possibility of a doubt: 
and the same experience had pointed out at the same time the absolute neces- 
Sity of some change in this respect. The change then that was proposed had at 
least a chance of being much more beneficial than the old system ; and it had 
the sanction of almost every College or other literary Incorporation throughout 
the world! Let our opponents on the contrary, if they can, point out any one 
spot on the surface of the whole globe where a collegiate institution for the 
promotion of any Species of science, and we were now ourselves to have become 
such an institution, is governed by the arbitrary system proposed by.them- 
selves. 


Fut practitioners in Midwifery and Pharmacy were to be equally eligible 
to-collegiate honours.” And why not? What is there degrading 1 in the prac- 
tice of either of these branches of the art of healing by which they ſhould be 
excluded! ? Surely if it be necessary that young men ſhould undergo an exami- 
nation as to their abilities prior to their being permitted to practice Surgery in 


general, it is at least equally necessary that they should be examined as to 


their knowledge of the obstetric branch of Surgery. And yet constituted 
as society. is now, and as the College of Surgeons is yet proposed to be by our 
opponents, there is not a place in the kingdom where young men can be ex 
amined, if they were so disposed, in this most important branch of the profes- 
sion—the Science and Practice of Midwifery. What must mankind think, the 
father of a beloved daughter, the husband of a beloved wife, when they read 
that there are at this time not less than nearly eight hundred persons within the 
city and precincts of London, engaged in this momentous practice, in which 


the lives of two human beings at a time, are continually entrusted to their 
care 
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care, who have nevertheless never oe; and who never can undergo, 


any kind of examination as to their abilities for such practice: What must 


they think when they read, that there is no test of any sort by which the 


merit of the duly qualified may be appreciated, or by which society at large 


may be warned against the blunders of the unskilful? What must they think 


of the liberality or common sense of the members of the late Court, when they 


learn that these gentlemen are resisting the establishment of such a chamber 
of examination ; and are branding its proposers with the title of subvert- 


ers of all right and order? Can any thing be equally cruel or equally i incon- 
sistent? VV | „ 


In the same manner with resepct to the practice of Pharmacy, It is noto- 
rious to all the world, that every Surgeon designing himself for the Navy or 
Army is possest, or ought to be possest, of a knowledge of this equally useful 
branch of medical science: and nothing can be more "obvious than that it is 
as necessary he should be examined upon this topic as upon that of abstract 
Surgery. But, at this moment there is not a place where he can be so ex- 
amined: and the members of the late Court are labouring with all their 
might to prevent the establishment of such a place. This, if it were not 


boasted of, and a fact as dazzling as the sun, is a chin 8. which I verily believe 
could rar be credited at all. 


Our Addresser asserts, deed, that there are other medical Corporations 
in London, namely, the College of Physicians, and the Company of Apo- 
thecaries, to each of which the Legislature has assigned peculiar privileges 
and functions :?* but he knows at the same time, or he ought to know, that. 
neither of these Corporations have any thing to do with Navy or Army Sur- 


geons, or even the medical abilities of any Practitioner of Pharmacy 
whatever. 


But it is more advantageous that abstract Surgery should be practised 
separately and uncombined with any other branch of the profession of heal- 
ing.”— Yet why is it more advantageous? for we remain still to be instructed 
in this respect. Does the knowledge of a whole make us necessarily less ac- 


quainted. with the id viilual parts of which that whole consists? Is the 


player who peruses alone that ſeparate portion of a dramatic peice, which is 
marked out for him to personate, likely to perform with better success than 
he who has attentively perused the entire drama, and is hereby intimately 
acquainted with all its different bearings? There are some professions or 
bussinesses, 1 am free to confess, that do not readily harmonize and ought to 
be kept distinct. Such are those of che dancing- master and the blacksmith— 


the 
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the surgeon and the barber.; but there are many, on the contrary, which, 
instead of injuring, mutually assist each other, and between which there pre- 
vails an indestructible sisterhood and affection. The geographer is better 
qualified for the the science of astronomy, than he who has never attended to 


the measurements and motions of the earth: the painter will not be a less dex- 


trous artist for being a good poet; nor the poet a less harmonious versifier 
for being a good musician. 


In effect, this 5imple system of simple Surgery is not founded on the simplieity 
of nature, but on the simplicity of a contracted imagination: which coneeives 
degradingly of the powers of the human mind; and reduces the animal machine 
to a mere automaton. If, however, the plan were founded on propriety, its 
defenders Should follow it up more closely than they are disposed to do, and 
and not shrink from its consequences. If the separate practice of the more 
prominent branches of the art of healing be more honourable in itself, and 
more contributory to the good of mankind; then, too, must the separate 
practice of the different divisions of Surgery be more honourable and beneficial, 


and the pure aurist, the pure occulist, the pure dentist, and the pure accou- 


cheur, take the precedence of all the members of the Court themselves, and 
turn them out of their chairs. Upon their system this should be so: upon 
ours it does not follow : we perceive a connection, and an equality between all 
the distributions of the medical art: and agree with CELsus, who was equally 
instructed in each, that * they are all so strongly linked together, that they 
cannot possibly be separated by any means *. The separation has been at- 
tempted in many nations, but it has never been rendered complete; and the 
Legislature of one nation on the continent has, therefore, within a very few 


years, forbidden the Separate practice Altogether; and the Electoral Academy 
of Sciences at Erfort, in its list of prize questions, for the present year, has 


proposed the following: Is it necessary, and is it possible to re- unite the two 
branches of the healing art, Physic and Surgery? What were the causes of 


their separation? And by what means may they be re- united?“ For the in- 


formation of those of our opponents, who may chuse to throw down the gaunt- 
let, I will just add, that the treatise on this question may be composed either 


im Þ rench or English; and must be forwarded to Professor Bellerman, before 


the first of March next. 


Gentlemen, it seems, you are now informed, and have been informed seve- 
ral times of late, of the intentions of the members of the Court. Why were 
you not informed of these intentions in the first instance, and when they first 


* Id ante omnia scire convenit, quod omnes medicinæ partes ita connexæ sunt ut, ex toto sepa- 
rari non possint, lib. v. præf. 


secretly 
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Secretly applied to Parliament? Why are you not zow informed of their rea- 
sons for deserting their original plan of an Act of Parliament, and adopting 
that of a Charter in its stead? Above all, why if the members of the late 
Court be really serious in their applications to you, and your sanction be es- 
teemed of any consequence, why are you not summoned to a General Meet- 
ing by themselves? And thus allowed an opportunity of expressing in public, 


and in their own presence, your approbation or dislike of the measures they 
are now exhibiting ? | 


I have opposed an anonymous writer, and I might have sheltered myself, 


therefore, under the same concealment: I have, moreover, adduced facts, 
which require not the credit of a name to give them authority; but J am too 
seriously engaged in the issue of the present contest, and have too high an 
opinion of the justice of our own cause to be at all desirous of disguising my 


signature. 


JOHN MASON GOOD, 


GU1LDFORD-STREETS 


April 24, 1798. 


